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,forew6rd to all Volumes 



The Cfenter for Vocationat Education is continuing programmatic research to develop ^ore ev 
fectiVe procedures for identifyirtg v^lid and necessary ctff-riculum content^ One product of this effort 
\^\pe five-volunrfe description of prioceduresfor constructing tasic inventories, survpying the tasl< per- 
fo^nanoe oftaccupations, and analyzing .survey data to aid curriculum' planners and developers in 
determining the appropriate.perforaiapce content for job trailing. The pro^ldures are intended to 
be of ¥djue to bottoccupaticSif^ curficufum persc^et and th^se persons ^ncerned with rion- 
currioilum issues of occupational^escription arxi updating of job contehtMnforniation. 

-This set of pfoceckires revises and considerabty expands upon an earlier version cff ta^ mven- 
tory and^urvey procedures in The Center's report authored by Willianri Melching and Sidney Borcher', , 
B&D Seri^ No. 9 1 , Procedures for constructing and using task inventories, March 1 973. The initial 
procedures profited greatly and drew heavily from the report by Jo^ph Morsh and Wstyi^e Archer "at 
the USAF Personnel Research Laboratory, Procedural guide for conducting occupatiohai surveys in , 
^the United States Air Force. Center development of the myentory and survey proces^fes concen- 
trated on theif adaptation to purposes of helping in thi derivation of curriculum cpntenfS/This adap 
tationtias included greater concern for how a task is stated, what task information stiouWVe obtained, 
and hov^ to use this task information in selecting the more reJevant and critical content that%arrants 
consiriaration as a learning objective. ' . ^ ^ 

^ The^ total set of volumes in fhi^teries consists of the following titles: 

^ Volume 1: Introduction. . ^ . 

Volume 2: Stating the tasks of the Job. 

Volume 3: Identifying relevant job perform^pce. 

^ Volume 4: Deriymg performance requirements for training. . • * — 

Volume s: Processing survey dah: Technicaf appendices. 

This focus upon^^ performance coment of specific occupations is parallel to ?he Center's 
concern for the conceptual and affective content of training, as published in earHer reports, R&D 
Series No\ 98 and 10§. Results of several research applications of portions of the process as it was 
beingdeveloped af.e published as R&D Series No. 86, 87, 88, 108, 109, and ^ 10. Currently under- 
way is an exptoratory study of more generally applicable skills that may be used in different occu- 
pational areasas well as within a 'particular occupation. Such occupationally transferable skills or 
competencies wofcild seem Jo^be useful complements to the present concern f6r job^pecific content. 

This introductory volume. Volume 1, is intended for agency and institutional managenrient per 
sonnel. It provkies'an overvieWof the task purvey and'selecfion system, its rationale, and tested ef- 
fectivisness. CwrricuUijnn contentis operationally defined on the basis both of its inclusion and its 
emphasis jn a training program. * * • ^ 




\ 



r^rJr!^ P'^o^edures b?n§fit from a-var,ety of reported r«seaVch stud.es and-expei^.enceS of many ' 

S R^a ch' ZorZl' vears notably tha; work sponsored ^nd tond.ct*ed'by the USAF Pen • 

fTXkSct'^r,°;L rl'"' "IT^^^'^^ Am Force with the early and i«sighf- 

ErSS^"S? foU h M^^^^<£f f^^P^' '-^^'Jy" WMey. Francs Harding, 

iu^V aS^s fdr "f ""^"^ "^^^ ^"^^""^ adapting the taskr 

surwy pt^s tor use m deriving occupational training content in public vocational ^ucation oro ^ 
grams is attributed to Raymond Chn'stal and Edward Morrison. ■ eaug^tiofl pro 

ers" oJcu?i^ann.^r'^;io^!'"'''1 ^'l"! '"'"^ ^"^^^^^^l' curriculurrT develop- 

. Of part«ii|ar note, by. their extensive flarticipation anql cooperation with sevei^al trial survev 
adm,nistrat«)nJhroughout tl^e proced.ural ^elopmem of the present pSuTa' e S sle 
I t'Je Jd"2.fniXS' "Jl'^' ^-^^ Recognition of the consideriTsufWp^^^^ 

iis^^^^tZ^te ]fi'T"'°^y Questionnaires to several hundreds of workerslJ^ s^per 
visors^n their respective stat* also is gratefully extended to Deborah Bloxom, Ross Byrd GloMa 
Coop«r, Fern Green, Joseph Kelly,- Patrick-Weagraff, and Clifford Zenor ^^^.^^ona 

Providing >«luad assistance in various stages of the development process over time have been 
a numbe.' of project and Center staff. These especially include Duane Esse? SaTMead Edward 
thfrS"^"^ •'^"■y Keith Widaman. BroJidi^ cS rev^s ^5 

Ir "^l"' ^ "^"^'"^ ^T^"' suggestions for fifeir im^'o^^mSt wer^Ur y 

^t^Rn^rf !^ Offiar represemWI^ the sponsor of thjs work, the National Institute Edu- 
cation. Robert Stump provided the most nepessary understanding and assistance that permitted tbes4 
"^^rZn Pbviously, this work depended 'upon the Jup^rt aXssTJta^ce^^^ 

great niany perspns oyer time. The contributions of all a?^gra't^fulJy acknowSged 

in tf^mn!!!i^ST°'^r"l °^ methodology can be anticipated a\vider experience is gained ' • 
in the Implementation of task inventpries and occupational-surveys. It is hoped theoresent oroce- 

By'SrsSouS'lT^^^ ^? "'"^ P^"'""^^ such frnZen'ron. 

wiio w tS^ ' "''^ ^ increasing Assurance that curricolums and instrLctionaK materials pro- 

sl^l s i:S^h ' '^^'"'"9 P"^^^'"'' '"^ studentS wS b reSn- 

tng skills which ar* important to and required for effective job performance 
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INTftODUCTORY qVERVKW 
Of tl^E CURRICUiUM CpNTENT 
DERIVATON SYSTEM' 

For curriculufi) J>tenners and developers, thfkf ive vomme Performamx Contmt for Job Trainihg ' 
offers a systematized and ddta4>ased Approach for deriving curricuium content for progran^^ occu- 
pational ^€paration. tt is responsive to recent findings which maintain that the content arxi^mpha' 
sis of curriculums are far more likely lo influence learning achivem^ than are the media, metres, 
or strategies for tJeaqhing thecont^t. For occupa^pnal preparation and job training programs^the 
usefulness of curriculums depends on th6ir reflectiiig the performance requir^nfents of the occupa- 
tions being studied. - ^ * ' ^: 

This systematized approach t6 the gathering and use of field information, referred to in this set 
of volumes:^ the Task Survey process, is designed to assist planners of occupational training programs 
to produce a Useful information base for responding to such questions as: (aKHow can the necessary 
training content be identified when it is uncertain what is done by workers on the job? (b) Hovy can 
the content of an existing program be justified? (c) How can it be assured that graduates are effec- 
flvely prepared for their occupation if they should move outskle this communfty? (d) How can it be 
routinely determined that the content of d program is up to date? (e) How.can it be determined that 
a program's content is not wastefu^^f student time and of learning resources? (f) How can employers 
be informed of what fKirttciHar skUls and knowledge are acquired by training graduates? (g) How can 
the perfqpiance content of an occupation be established, so that the fob relafedness of worker com- ^ 
petency tests can be valklated? \ _ \ ^ 

These questions deal with matters of the job r1»levance and appropriateness of training content: 
Criticalness, comprehensiveness, and timeliness. SJcfi concelrns are the focus of the procedures de-r 
s^^)ed in the five V«|^un)e$. Concurrently, the procedures serve fo economize on efforts at content ' 
d|jKivation, by systematically narrowing the focus as increasing attention. to content detail is warranted 
in the burriculum devek>pment process. . 

The intent of the system is to akJ developers and planners of occupatiofial curricylums in their 
efforts in educatbn, business, industry, and government to»{a) determine the task performance con- 
' tent of jobs for which students are to be prepared, and ib) select from a large ^y of verified job 
content ttiat whiphls most important for training tomideration. The system largely d^nds upon 



^ ^ Adapted fro^ product desaiption prepared for the 'National .Institute of Education (U.S. 
D^Mrtment of Health, Education, & Welfare, 1976), . • 



task ddM obtained 



vey questionnaires from per 



rom perTons closest ta, dnd molt k'Howledjeablf 



. -I t ' ' ' ' . — ' ' -'y^^^y. vv^, uM^i iiiuji rvMuvvieu jeable about 

actuat performance.and itiyrequiremants. It will be most cost effective ift repeated surveys of occu 
pations, in situations wherJ an instructional program is being dev^l^ed or verified for use in many 
institutions or instructional settiflg54s_uch as is done by state and regional vocational cerVriculum lab-^ 
^V^indf^^'^' t^3'"'"9 departments that service multiple'subsidiary units. The procedures 
.Jfe^tended to bp of special benefit where there is uncertainty with regard either to relevant perfor-' 
mance or appropriate curriculum content, or where there is i^eed to establish the job-relatedness and 
merit of existihg curriculums. ' ' ^ - ; . / 

In addition to their use for curriculum development, tfie derivation procedures offer the pos- 
sibility of new approaches to the problems of the effective tracking, assessment, artdreporting of 
learning achi^ment. The adoption and use of selected procedures potentially could facilitate open 
entrance/opert-exit instructional programmmg and could provide learners, employers and instruc- 
, tfonaJ personnel vyith more useful information irt the form of perform^ncepredentiats for training ~ 
placemerit, and career progression. . , 

, The full sy^em is a sequential one that proceeds from a.policy deqision to prepare a curriculum 
to the^rtatingoftferrpinallearning^objectives. Sorqe of the system components are optional for use ' 
only when-more than one job is part of the scope of iriterest. Som« components also offer proce- • 
dural ^nations tafit differip^ circurnstances. In addition,. many of the components have some stand- 
/ilone 'i«<ue, capable of b*ing applied^in modular units det^nding on previous information available or 
upon differing needs and uses^for the jrrformafion. - , " , 
, ^ • . , ■ ' ' ~ - " . 

In abbreviated -form, the sequence of C9mponents established for jTie Task Survey process is : 



I 



. . f. ^— 

1 Determining ^ occupatiojial scope of interest. 

2. Constructing compri&he«$ive Hsts of job tasks. • / 

'V o ' • • ' ' 

3. ^ Obtain^ task data and ratings from workers aijd supervisors. 

K • • ' 

4. betermining the job retevance^of tasks; and'reportiAg the descriJitiVe reAlts. 

5. Selecting tasks for instructional consideration. 

6. Determining the ^orminoe level to which each task should be devetoped. 

*- * ^ — • 

7. Formulating staterjients of tennmd^performance objectives for the purpose 
of'cojgnniunicating|the iment of the learning program. 
^ ' V / ■. ' ' J \' * ' ^ ^ 

Optional,aim06r^ents for additional analysis or comprehensiveness include (a) d 
terminin^ f^ie existence of job types withiri^an occupational area, (b) determining 
the are^f tralnii^ emphasfe appropriate for ejich selected task, and.{c) identify 
jng tedrfrtc9X.C9fflcepts4iaving value in the performance of each task 



Procedgfai^eps for accomplishing this sequence are described within 1 1 major activity headings 
in three of thfe volumes. -Vplume tittes artH the 1 1 activity sections atre as noted below/ with a brief 
discussion of thecontent^ndpurj^se of each volume. ' A 



. . •. / • ' • 

VolumeJI, Intrdductipn, , ^ . f 

♦ ' • 

Intended for agency or ipstitutiortar rinartagem^t personnel, providing an overview Of the 
systi^m, its rationale^ar^a tested effectiveness." 'Curriculum content js operationalPy def ihed 
\^T% the basis both ofHts inciusiorrand its emphasis in a trefnjng program. A glossary of . • 
term^ appended.. X t * v • * 

\ , . # 

Volume 2. Stating the Tasks of the Job,) y ^ ' . ^ : ^ . 

Activity^: * Starting the Process ! ^, . • " 

^ Activity B: * Understanding.the Nature of Task Statenr)ents 

Activity C: Cdns|ructing the List of Potential Tasks 

Guides the reader thrbugh an^explicrt set of procedural <teps, beginniijg with guklelines 
^ on (K»w to define tlje scope arKl lin^ts of Occupational interest for a particular task inven- 
i torv^nd survey, and resulting in a comprehensive^ but unvalida'ted Jisting of tasks.for an 
. oCcupatk)n or occupational area. . ' • . . ' 

Volume 3, ldemifying~Relevant Job Performance. ♦ ^ 

\ Activity D: PJanning Survey Design and^ Analysis . . 

Activity E: Administering duestionnaire^ to Worker^ and Supervisors 

AcrtiyityF: 'Processing Survey Data . , / ' • • 

^ Activity G: Reporting «he Survey Results 

/ ' • * ^ S <^ ' . ^ ^ 

0«k:ribe$ hpw to survey the tasks performed in an occupation tq establish fheir job rele- 
vance for ^V^iety of job description purposes. Users interestecj^x^nly in job desoriktion 
liortions of theVocess, not In curricu|um content; may omit the next set of actirilAes in ' 
Volume 4. ' ^ t * - . • . . 

Volume 4. DerMng^Perforniance Requirmnenis for Training. * ^ 

\ ^ ■ • ■ • 

• Activity H: ' Planning Survey Desigri and Analysis (Additions to Activity 0) 



Activity I : Prpce^ing Survey Data: (Additions to Activity F) ^ 

Activity J: Stating th^ Terminal Performance Objectives 

Activity Considering the Possible Uses of TPO's * . / 

Accompanying the surxoey activities of Vblume 3, these additional activities seek and pro- 
cess infoyrmi^ion for makir^ curriculuni cbntent decisions, resulting in statements of job- 
^ reievan^ierformanoe th»t is-expressive of the termirtal learning objectj^es. / y . 



Volume 5. Piocessing Survey'olta: Tei^caiApfiindices. 




Dwcribes a computer prbgranj.that c^n be'us^ 19 process sijcht>ccup'itipna I survey data- 
and summarizes the analyses that entered intp the determination o{ the tkk selection ' 
process of Volume 4. . • .• ' . 
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BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 



/CURRICULUM: PROCrUCT OR PROC^ 

For the purpose of this curriculum content (derivation system, ihe concept of "curriculum" is ' 
[ considered to be "inteoded leaVnJng outcomes" which have, been selected and ordered, ^his'view of 
'the nature of "curriculum" as beiKg a product which states "what is to be learned" by Earner is ^ 
- - \basrt"8irectly upon Johnson's 1 1^7, 1969) d'^lnftive'considerat^^ This, 
view cfistingutshes between curriculum and mstruction, where instructipn i^ the process by'which in-, 
tended learfiing out(X>mes are achieved. Curriculum, on the other harki, consists of a structured series 
of idCended' learning outcomes (Johnson, 1967). ' ^ 

nHerrick (1962) provides some addftional justificStign bf this oontenjt and 'process distinction, 
both.aspects beir^g ri&cessary and*crftical, tmt each is a dislinct'cOmpon^nt of tii^ educaftiooaf struc- 
^'*™"ture. The dual nature of curriculum as the term is cpmnronly used (i.e., outcomes dr experiences) 
accomrmxldtes the two groups of curriculum'4heori$t$, whbre one group "sees the Sef^ion ^nd gr- 
derjng Of objectives expressed in terms of 'learnables' as the essence of the curriculum task, . . (the 
other ||roup) views the staf ing%f objeAives 'as only or»e early step in curriculum deviblopment^' 
(JohnsonJ969, p.€K ; . ' ^ - ^ ^ ' 

\ \ ' • * . A ' ' ^ " » • i 

Since sonje curricular proponents view:curricuium^as the totality ofnhe instructional svstem ' 
having impad upon learners, yvh\|fe the prodedures iil these voJunr>es have a much more limited r^er- 
gnce, it seems most useful to distlnguish>emoo5 tW^ev^ral ^pects of that system. Thi*s, the basic 
(liistmction is,made herebetyveen (a) what rs toWlfeirned (curriculuni) and {b) how such Iteming - 
is X6 be attaint (instruction). Several secondary distinctions cqgld^perijgp to v^y something is X0 
be learned* (e.g., policy decisions on educational priofit'res), or to subsyjWns of instruction (e.g., 
teaching aids and learning materials that 'are for use in a classroom) . « ' ^ « ' 

• • • .'^ ^ - / ' 

To help clarify these various featur^ of a curriculum system. Figure 1 illustrates theprocess ' . 
arxl the |>roduct labels which are generally used in this'paper for the why, what, and how aspects of 
, the' educational system. Tjiis effort at clarification is c|erH/ed from Sohnson's (-1969^ process-product 
distinctions.* The major aspect dealing with the jmplementation^oi curriculum ^nd instructional plans, 

shown set apart frocn iKe more pbrely desigri arKl planning pjarts of education; WhMe i\j6 hot in- * 
itend^ to imply that plannTr^ does not occur^in real time interactions with students^ the entf^||srs 
^ here JS dh the systematic dnign ar>d pfenning efforts thajk occur ^rfor to actual instruction. 



The tyaicat sequence of key steps in a comptete'instructiona)'planping.|Vstem begins wjth (a) 
tWpottcy giudance of a responsible a^ehc^ as' to ^he general ainrjs arxttscope of aH intended i^nstruc* 
tional prografjl, proceeding t^n to (b) the determination oj^intended learning outcomes, to (c) the 
design of overatf instructionaf plans, to (d) the developmi^t of specific teaching strategies and • 



mat6'ridl&. arrd or/to.(e) tryouts of the insjniciicrHi vf'-WA-?I»'\ f. . - -ntr -T* • M, 
TrferlS'^'''""'"'"'^'^ ^^^'^'^l^i. «^<^"t ,rti;gractto«,,^,th th. ..s^rttlbnat Content 
validilv S'^.ln?:^^ vvhole^plann.ng prqcejs .5<aT» overlaT^fiasiesfrnent.act,v.t,es 'Regardmg.thfe 

ti.e omtssiOQ of shgmficam intended Iparftm^^utcomes and the .nclus^npf trrsigqifbant onw Tha 
^n^ltri °!^^^^^^^ With effectiveness l^n'.GcieM SlL^ 




iV/y/ curriculum ?s to 
, . learned 

,iVW>47 is to-be leafned 

curricufum is to be 
^ learned . . 



• policy S^ttmg'^ 



. ^^HCurriculum Planning 
and Development , 



Instructional Plan: * 
ning and Design of 
Learning Experiences 



'Pplicy pecisigns: 
'Edyjgjional Aims ' 

Curriculum Content: 
/ Intended LeaVning 
Outcohies i 

Instrqctional Pl^ns 



HOW curriculum corttentand 

instructional guides are^ v 
^ *, implemented with' learners 



'Instruction • 
gr^Teachrny* 



Learnint|f Experiences 



^ 1 « V : Figure T. OittinguishingJA^sfor majo>"* ^ * 
^ vP'^'?"i"9 P''ocesses^nd.pracfucts^ . i v 



PRESENT FOCUS ON C^RICUUlM PlJ^NNMil^ : r ^ 

Only the early front-end portions of the tQ^tal ptahning sequence are covered in tRe present 
^^mesr for a complete currictthim and rnst^^ctiQn ^ ri p l aruii rt y syste nj, th^ secw Ktary aspects most p 
also be induded However, for purposes of the preSent procedures, attention is directed only toward » .) 
the systematic planning functions which are concerned with the determination of what is to b,e-„- 
learned (i.e.; the curriculum). Only token acknowledanrtwjt is gi^en the poHey aixl instructic 
aspects of the system, for as.Herrick (1962) has stated, "There is no question biitlthat in i 
30 y^rs in curriculum development, greater attention h^ been given to tbe sturff of chik 
ment and to the social scene than^as^iven 'to the natUre of subject matter arxJ Jts sel^ion and / 
organi^atfon for instructional purposes" (p. 65). » ' ' 




Increasing awgreness and recognition of the n^ed for attention fo curriculum r0!ltettjf Ijecom- 
ing evident. Flanagan (1973), having ^udied educational programs &nd student popi^tions foi? 
many years, has emphasized that ' • * * . . * - 

' ^' ^ * V: ; ^ " 

Recent experience iwlicates that the quarHty of the present educate , * . 

-can be improved more by systematic selection ofwAat is to be taught than ^ ^ ' ' 

proving /»div it Is taught (p. 55} ). > 

It is to this of systep)^c selection of curriculum content, the intended learning outcomes, that 
the present volumes ar^irwted. ; ^ 

* * ^ • ' \ '\ ' 

, Thfe Curriculum Planninig and Development phase (Figure -1) iswjiere the capabilities and ^ 
knov^ledge of specialists in many discipline^ are called upon. Tha^ is a need for job analyses, ques- 
tionnaire con^fuction, survey administration,, contacts^with employers and variogs organizations, 
d^t^ proc^ng, statistical analyses, ahd report preparation and printing. The continnirig availk)itity 
pf specialists in such functions is most likely to be found on the sfaff of state educatioMi agencies, ^ 
.large city school districts, state universities^ major business aod industrial f irnris, military technical 
trd|hin^ schools, professionaUssociations, end research'a.nd developnr)ent brgahizations qoncerned 
with human resources. At the local school level it is generaUpunlikely that a sufficient range of in-, ^ ^ A 
formation sources are available. Thus, it is expected that this cyrriculum'planning function be aa- ^ 
complished usually uixl^r the sponsoi^hip of an agency havhg a broad jurisdi Nationwide, * 
regional, lar^^ stat6, consortium of states pr businesses; professional or labor association, or corpo- 
rate training headquarters. \ ^ J . , ^ ■ 

Systerpatic data4)ased procedures for the derivation of curriculum content I ♦ 
for occupational training programs are ap;}|ied most effectively at^a level 
where a large number of schools, clas^, or studfents can benefit frohf ttie 
results.* It simply is not cost effective for everyone'to duplicate the analysis 
- of thesame^rfdrmaW Though staffs of individual sch^irfs'and I ^ 

depart meipjbften do thil^ own curriculum plannina and development, the I 
inf refluehcy wj(th which their programs aj-e^ared ^th others Would seem^ 
to make such curriculum preparation efforts tess than fully economical. • 



A 



SYSTfelVIATIC PROCESS FbR IDENTIFYING 
CURR1CUI.UM CONTENT / 

n^\lit^rjt!S?Jr^^ ha»^ been pjbneered by the educatiotiaf apd training.research staffs of the* 
T response to the apparent usefulness of systematic and data-based means for de- , 
termini^ curriculum content a|ipropnate to occupational training programs These approaches 
mtD^'l^S""!; ^'^'"^ Instructional SyLm Design (dSf J 97d 1973- 
^'3,-?!-^*' outgrbwtKof thej)rior. Qualitative and QuantitativfeP^rsonnel Reauire 

oTtt: U l^f iTy'irr °' 'X"" '- System;rS;''9f ^rllng 

tiln ^ L ^- u ' ^P^*^^^ procedures for accompfishinf the cdlent identifica- 

bW^efn?o?nu^«S " °^ taslunventories to obtain job p^rforman^ information 

' r9\r^?;r:hl"r^:.^^ ^" Madden. & Christal. 

f«r .-I'l'^K^"'' occupational survey a^prc^ch. in various forms, has become the basis 

c^ Tf:r Vo« in^TS°^ "l^^r by public educational andgovernmentaf^en 

cies. The Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States, V-TECS (Hirst 19751 uses the Air 

^uM ^htS^ * Porachari, 1976) employs these proce- 

a3lfpr.nnf 'X^ analysesof department lob positions in a timel^, cost-effectii/e, and 
i«^h H r ^ ®- ^J^ ^^^''' procedures have also beer> used successf uHy in some of the re- 
search ar^ development projects of AT&T's Human,Resources Laboratory (Gael 1975) to describe 
.jobs and KJentify s.mjlaritie5,and differences be^veen th/m, as a potential centra componentTIn 
ongpiog personnel mapagement Astern. \ , uai cumponeni m an 

• . .Work attivity checklists having numerous 

Ser rSr^^ h """X>'' «"<lies. Berger (1974) used s'uch checkS and 

worker ratings of job activity statements to s^e as a basis for a sound^rtification and licensinq 
program that might potentially be developed by a professional association. West (1973) used a 
sioti ar approach to provide explicit information arUi recommendations for updating secondary cur- 
*° '^^^ °' worJ^rry and Evans (1973) we^^Tble to dis- 

tii^uish specialty arras vuarranting differential training programs within an evolving occupational 

«r,in application^could be cited, both for job description purposes and for devel 

1 . Comprehehsive listings of tasks that comprise the specific job activities, serving ^ 
. -^as thfe basic unit of an occupation for analysis purposes. 

, ■ .. ' ^ 

2. Heavy reliance upon job incumbents (or others very close to theactual worlt 
situation) as the primary sources of information. * ' 

^I'tSp'tllfJ^l ^T** ''^^ differences between the methods appear t.o be mainly in format and 
ImL^Ik , "'^L^ data-such as task importance, 'task difficulty; task time, etc. 

requested about tasks (|^ 87). The procedures have bebn'used on equipment oriented job« .clerical 
occupations, technician jobs, professional occupations, and managerial positions. ^ 
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T/he task1n>yeptory and occupatio^aJ survey/process is essentially a job desaiption technique. 
It is used to identify the meaningful activities of job performaoce as they occur in a range of employ- 
ment settings. The term I'task an'aiysjs" is often applied to this process, but that term more accurately 
describes quite adifferent process. Task analysis is the' psychological study of an indivklual task, to 
^entify the berevioral categories ^hat are relevant to learning (Miller, 1962; McQprmicfc, T976). The 
task irivlntory arid occupational survey approach more accurately should be considered as "task de- 
scription" in that it "specifies the terminal (end-of -course) performance of trainees, a^i thus the 
content of training" (Cunninghani.& Duncan, 1967, a^j^wted in^McCormick, 1976). 

In the survey-process tasks are used as tbe unit of analysis for,(f escribing and characterizing the 
relevant job performance activities. Thus, it is the job that is Being described by means of tSsks. 
Tasks are not being analyzed for their component behaviiir and necessary learning structure, though 
such analysis of complex tasks that are difficult to learn may well be some later step in the complete 
design and'structuring of training. . ' - # 

Advantages to the use of task inventories and occupational survt^ Elaboratli^^ upon advan- 
tages noted by Christat {197P), task inventory and survey methodology has the capacity of achiev- 
ing such advantages as: * 

1 . . Representativeness. Data can be cbllected from many persons who are directly knowl- 
edagfb\e of what does and should occur oh the job, and this data can be separa]tel^l||[Mpi- 
stracted for population subgroups tc^ permit group or situational comparisons and 
contrasts. » 5 . . " ' 

2. Economy, Data can be Collected from many persons by questionnaire for less th|n it 
wouM.cost to coll^ data from a few persoYis by standard job analysis metl^ods. Re- 
peated data editions permit reus^of previously constructed inventories ind data. 
The questionnaires can be mailed and self-administered. 

3. Conjpreherfsiveness and Validity. Extensive inventories of job activities are promoted, 
^0?wiittirra response data to point out variations iri job relwance-of the items, unpreju- 
diced b^fn|yx>nceived notions of what is relevant and critical. Use of task recognition, 
rather than recall, enables respdndents to provide far greater detail an^j completeness in 
the available time. , 

4. Comparability, Res^rcli ^substantiates the reliability of group responses: Standardiza- 
.tion of items and resptJnse fqrmats permits asSe^sment of trends over time, and com> 
parison with related jobs or other inventory studies. The comparative analyses permit^^^ 

' re9olotk>n of some uncertainties with respect to regk)nal drfferences and of nevyly « 
* emerging job types Within an occupational area. ^ 

5. Quantification. The ciMestionnaire*iriformation for the nrwst part is qi^^f/tifiable; allowing 
it to be stored,^ procedted, anaH|^, and reported by computer. Conventional statistical 
techniques mayvbe applied in many instances to produce desired analyses. 



6. Job Improvements. Clue? may be obtained by certirin task questions for areas and ffieans 
where spnie job improvement* might be very useful. Additional qKies can be obtained for 
redesignin*g jobsartd jobilai^iCTS. ' * * 

\ * ^ ' ^ 

Hesitancy to use the inveiWV and sunrey techniques forlnirriculum development. While the 
essence of the ta^ inventory ai}d occupational survey techniques have been useful jn a wide range/ 
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of sit^^atioAS. they Have been applied precJominantiy (outS'(l^i.!hf; rtitttjry bervicps) i^rsp.'cijtly corn 
missioned bne tiraestudies. Tdsk survey procedures, ^'v^) the exoefUion of'the recent V-TECS pro 
gram (Hirst, 197^ave not been'applied routinely to serviife cumculurti conterdplanning - 



f 



1. 



2. 



There are several reasons for this apparent hesftancy to employ what would seem' to be a sig 
nificant advance in the technology curricufDm development . Amorig these.reasons are such con- " 
cernsas: - . • . , 

Uncertainty as to .whether large-seal^ surveys qf worker groups were feasible for other 
than military jobs where there existed greater structure of work settings ah^ access to the 
workers. , ' • 

X ■ ' ' . ' .-^ < . 

Uncertainty about Hbw to.staig tasks in a forijri usgfu) for curripulum pur^s^, since much 
t of the dfevelopment of the pfP*^ was directed to job description issues where very general 
expressibns of work activijt^ere adequate. » • 

3. - Uncertaintyton^ernmg what types of task.data were necessary; although a wide array of 

^ '"^0''"iat'OfTlias been gathered in previous studies* mo^ttf which appears useful to some '* 
^ degree, it is/iot feasible to collect very many t^p^ for'each task Qf an occupation. * 

4. Uncertairity conqerniag meaningful procedural roleVfof local instructional personnel and 

• of community interests, and unwillingness (properly so ) to renrrove them from the curric- • 
ulurh devekjpmeMit process, Mj- ■ 
' ■ ■ ■■ - . ^ •. 

5. Uncertainty as to the cost-effectiveness of sucl\data collection and systematic derivation ■ 
,of curriculum (^ntent particularly for api|lH;ation of the prbcedures by each individual 
training system or' insimution. ' , ' 

6. Uncertainty as to whether firograms in oco/pa^al preparation should train for specific 
ocQupations or provide a geneeal backgrptfhd forb wider rgnge of relclted occupations. 

^ ,L Uncertainty whether large scile job destt^jStiori and survey procedures coyld bA routinely 
performed by Qther than highly trained specialists. 

Development of the Task" Survey process for usein curriculum planning antf development) ' 
Each of these issues of user uncertainty was of particular Concern in the developing and- testing of . 
the procedures for the Task Survey process that is reported in the present volumes. Ttie develop- , 
menf efforts sought to provide useful solutions by whichthe approa'ch. could effectively serve the 
needs of curriculum planning and development, pertain ly 'not aft problems have been rgsOlved but 
hopefully significant progress is represented. We have tried to be sensitive to these issues, as well as 
to make the application of the'pc^cess produce worthwhileVesults in an e'cononlical manner. 
Throughoi/t the volumes we have tried.to suggest vVays that havtf been.f6und to work.. ' 



. In the development of these procedures^ studies'wefC conducted using three diverse occupations 
(Automotive Mechanics, Business [>at%Programmers, General Secretar4es)'to try out the methodologv^ 
under a variety of field-use condifions.. Reports of these x:ompanion studies were pub I iSh«J earlier 
as supportive documentation for the development 6f the Task Survey pjocess. • Procedural modifica 
tions were made as riecessary, particularly to accommodate the peculiarities of diverse occupations 
and data collection conditions. , . • " . . 

■ ■ • , . •) • . - ' . 

Rules and prbcedures were studied by which tas^performancescpuld be selected that most war- 
ranted instructional consideration. The statistical process us^ to establish these rules and procedures 




is summarized in Tunica! Appendix B of Volume 5. Special attention was gfven to establishing 
procedures which optimize their generatizabitity over different occupations. * . 

Regarding .the uncertainties expressed above foe implementing task inventory»and survey tech- 
niques, the following fcondusions appeal' warr'anted for the Task Survey process described in Volumes 
-2,3!and4. . . . , _ ^ ; ^ /"^ ^I: : ^' : I . ' ^ — 

Survey J^stbttft y . J l is quite possible.and reasoijal^le to collect task data from workers 
and Supervisors in a vaViety af civHlan employment coniexts7 Given some mecharHsm for 
, estrolishing individual contact with workers and with employer representatives, good co- 
ofDeration and job repoiting can be obtained with high rates of return of usable survey - 
questionnaires. ' v • * 

Form of task $taterpents: It is necessary to ?mploy statements of specific work activity • 
for them to be mqst useful for curriculum purpofe.s. Volume 2 presents an extensive dis- 
cussion of the requirements for this most important part of the process. 

Types of task data: A^njinimum of three classes of task data serve well the needs of cur- 
ricuUjm content derivaffon. Th^se are (a) extent of task occurrence, (b) level oitask sig- • 
nifTSawce to- the job; and (c) degree to which formal school trgming is suggested as the 
-•primary location for task learning to occur. ^ - ^ • 

f^ocedu^l rolesy Various interested and capable parties need to be incqrporated'at par- 
ticulai^ints in the propess where their input will bemost effective^nd useful. Those 
closest to the occupatipn and its actual performance /^equirements provide task data. 
Specialists construct task^statemervts, design survey administration, and analyze question-^ 
. ' naire dat^. Craft or other available job advisory committees or representative groups can" 
V. * be'most useful in reviewing results at different stage? for meaningfulness, clarity, compre- 
hensiveness, and accuracy. Where local or special interest concerns are meaningful, these ' 
' also-^ve ^me influence. ^Subsequently, rnitructiohal pr^>fes^sionats become reKwniible - 
for establishing the process of how the intended learning outcomes are to ^e achieved. 



Cost effectiveness: dn^-time application of the ?ul 



process by ^ach individual training 
system or institution wouki not be cost effective, even though there may be value in re- 
solving content uncertainties or in verifying the appropriateness of existing curricular 
contef>t. Economy i$ achieved, through sharing and repeated use of task surveys.. Broad 
utility can be achieve(;J by surveying oqsA^tions acijoss a wide array of repres^n^tive, 
empto/ment settings, such that results c^be shareq with many training proyams.^ Ad- 
. xJitionally, initiating agencies can readHy readminister task questionnaires with minimal 
reworking of task lists and questionnaire forms. ' Local agencies may make use of mate- , 
rials and data prepared for larger and more job representative surveys, to identify impor- , 
tant local variatiogs. Availability of task- lists developed brothers and accessed via such 
. services as th? T^sk Inventory Exchange (see Volume 2, Step 2) allows everyone tb bene-' 
fit from the prior efforts of many good studies. i 

'Implementation of the Task Survey process in a particular instance also involves some 
^ other .cost-effective features: 

1 . Though the process b^ns with a comprehensive view of an occupation, to . 
• preclude efroneous or biased preconceptions, it systematically narrow^ the 
ifocus to matters of job relevance and importance. This has the effect of 



aUo^g conpentration of time and resources for more ftTghly detcfiled^anVlyses 
at those points where such efforts woulrfbe most benefit^lly applied.' 
- - ' . ; - ' - '* 

2. Collection of task data is simplified to require the fewest types of questions 
. ^ , 5 ^e^^ry aod to obtain highly^tehabte iaformatio«:v/itt>^'^fnimum of effort 
tor questionnaire respondents. ' ' , ' 

3. Staff time and travel by.the implementing agency can be redu'ded to a minimal 
. level by use of questionrwire administratorsalready.situated^ear the locales 

, to be surveyed: ■ '~ ' ■ 

4. Extensive examples of ^naterials, formats, and data proeessiflg routines are in- 
' ♦ eluded- in the descrijltive vqJlimes, permitting reasdtia^y direct application 

without the ne^d for creating them anew. • " ' . 

Specificitif of occupational scope: Whether occupat^af training should bVbroad or fwr- 
row ir> scope is not resolved by thpse procedures. That issue is left up to policy decisions 
^ by each responsible tranlir^jagfency,. However, the T«k Survey process can^commbdate 
either concern", though th6 procedures are sim^jler to a0ply to specific occgpations than 
to clusters pf related occupattons. The process, indeed, mfght be of.use for aty definable 
performance Srtuation^ regardless.of whether It be a work qr'a life sitbtion. 

Routine application: Professional staffVbf key edijcatkjna I and training ^^enctS br spe- ' 
cialized units of such agenoies, can be:expected to learn the procedures and to ^ly the' 
^ . ' process effectively. The volumes should be able to function as a handbo9k and gyideVr 
■ doing the procedures describ^i. With experience wilj come c6.mpetence. Clos? super- 
vision of early attempts will be essential, particularly for the construction of task-jtate- 
men^s, .design.of survey adnxin'istration, and analyses of data. The voiiAnei.iiowever 
- , weFe not wended; n^r are/hpy comaletely syitab le, as instructional matenaffor inTtial 
• • . learning the first time throqgh. ^aokdround ioformatidn from previous research ahilists 
' . - .' - ' of references shonldl)^ particularly useful in developing or increasing competence in spe- 
. \ Cif ic areas. , . ' . . i . . • , 1 

■■ Value: What wwlf this process ^Ip the curriculJn planner do better 7. The methbdoldgy can be 
of use in achieving conservation of trainee time, A) conserya|ion of trainmg resources, ic) updates 
of occupational ^erfoi'mance descriptions, (d) curriculum aecountabilrty. ^eMperformance-briented 
learning objectives, (f)' content val Wation of occup^ti<!fhal performance tests, (g) com^tenfcy records 
of training and. achievement, andjh) articulation tJf job perf«*rm^nc6 aspects of seCopdary-bostsecond- 
ary occupational curriculums. ' , ' - . 

•-—1, ■ ' • ■ ' i-' ' ' - 

This is not to ?ay that the task Survey approach can perfectly address all of these neetis. The 1 
f)rocedures and guidetinesin the present volumes make an attemptto adapt the approach t4 the needr 
of civnculum developers, advancingih^r capacity to employ syistematfe data-based procediires in a ^ 
fashion that will ereate good inffj^rpit'ion bases gnd to share that information with <j{hers.' 1 

.The value of the systematic T^sk' Survey process for T3enti|fying*curriculum content is tbat data- 
^sed curi-icy lom decisions Ire possibia, uncertainties concternir^g content can be resolved and T 
^creased assurance can.begivtfn that ihstructional resources are being properly directed DevfeloQersi 
of vocational and occupational traimng programs can better assure usersJof their curriculums aVxi iiv 
stPuctional materials that the tbmgs to be learned irt the trathing program are the-things most afcpro 
0N^ly learned th^re; and that, when they use their materials, students Wilt be learning skills which 
are>R]i^tant to and required for effective performance ij the occupation. - 



Among specific purposes that might be served 'by .application of all or portions of the Task 
Survey process are those listed^-bdow. Thete dHferjngjj'urp^ which the^proci^ might be ap% 
piled are tjfpuped fn order of the increasing sertsit^jjlty of analysis That is possibly, ^ ' - 

' • ^ Using General Statements of Woric' Activities m 

f o/j Purposes of Occupational^ Description, as a Function iff Task Questions Only ortJob Relevance 

«^ , : ^ . ,1 \ • ' ^ * • ' ^ 

T5,define performance cfiara'cteristics of.an occupation, , 

To define 'fferfbrmance characteristics 'that distinguish eaihpccupa(1onwJ{hin * 
an area of related occdpafionsjiob clustering)/ ^ ' ^ * ' . * ^ ' 

To deline'perforhiancecharacti^iirtics that distinguish!, eac^^ ^ 
within an occupational ladder: ' * ' • v 

• M ' . : .'^ *i 

Todetermin^emergingDrchanging job structures.^ , - ' - * 

To record training progress or pro>/ide items for individua^j^mpetency ^ 
transcripts. • * ? ' - 

* • ' . Using^pecif ic Statenmnts of Work Activities (Taskp) ' • « 

, ^ ^ ^ - ' / / ^ ' " ^ ' 

for Purpoks of Oppifpatfonal Description, a^ a Function of Task Questiocm paly on Job Helivanqp 

• To provide "separate description of ^ork pe[formed by sii)gr9ups of differing ^ ' 
^worker backgrounds/ ' . 1 * - • ^ 

• To validate the content of emplq^ym^t tests, licensing requirements, or other 
such sefe^ioo devices; • ' * ' ^ ' * ^ 

for Purposes of Curriculum Cqptent Identification, as a Function of Task Questions -Only en" Job 
Relevance . ' - ' . , I ' ' . * . - « 

• - ■■ ' . ' . 

• To verify thefcurreni occupational relevance of existing prograro content. * . ' , 

• To survlly employer expectations for ney^ employees. , > ' . * . 

for Purf^ses of Curricdltir^ont&it Identification, as a Function of Task Questions Both Job 
R^^vance ar^ on Training . I ^ .V ^ , ' \ 

•*•# ^ \ • • 

* • To select relevant content that most warrants consic^eratiop for pre-emplo\?nient' 

training. ^ I ' * • ' . : 

• To compare curricula of different levelspf trajning institutions, such as to examine ^ 
the Brticulatioh of secondary pbst^condary 'programs. 

, ' ' ' . ^ • • . " 

• ' To assure that Vxist}r>g curricular conf enr is currently appropriate. / 



• To identify task features th^ warrant emphasis fh traihing, to focus efforts i 
a<?x>mpiistiin9 m<ye detatlea task^nalyses. . ^ • 

•^^ To compare tr^inirig neiyJs of local job marltet with those of larger emolov- 
ment areas: • . . f^.^ . 
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^ EXPANDED OVERVIB^ 
THE TASK SURVEY PROtESS 

; » • • • • ■ / ■ 

WHAT FUNCTtoNAiiv GETS /Accomplished' 

The 'Task Survey" process is the b^is for the metho^lgioflv cepottad in the present \>olufTfe. 
Also sometimes called the 'Task Inventory '."method, ft' is a surv4y<}ueslionnaire appi;oach to job 
anal^is for providing performance data of use in deriving job felevant curricylum content that is 
^ important for occupational train ingprograirw. The procedures seek to-weed out the irrelevant and 
^ unessential job knowledge and performanc»^ntent,.as well afthose aspects not appropriate for 
' . school training, leaving only that which wifrants further iiKJepth analysis of learning requirements. ' 

Thi^narrowing-Df focus is done in a comprehensive ahd systematic manner. In the proce^ useful 
' dues should emeitpe for further analyses and for structujges appropriate to the learning process. 

Th6 overall approach is to use firsthand flccupational task information to identify critical per- 
formance requirements that Warrant formal training, Oesigned for use in many occupations of in- 
terest to pubMc education and to industrial training, the^metliods are intended to be especially im- 
portant for planning ctirriculums in situations where there Wuncertainty abqut the obcupational ^ 
requirements and of thecritical trathing content. The basic interit is to identify those tasks having 
the greatest training critfcalness, eliminating the merely "nice to^now" and unessential learning re- 
quirements. „ V' , . ' ' • , • 

■£ ' , • , ' ■ ' ^ ' 

Task Iff^ntory Questiqnnaires obtain the necessary task\data from a broad representative group s 
of di^ly-knowledge^le persons: workers and supervisors. The selection procddures systematically 
proc^ this large base of task informatfon, so it may be used more readily-as an information source, 
by those persohs Who must ultimately make the cunriculum content decisions.. 

' ' ' . . . • ' ^<^tk ' ' ' ■ 

Various cpmponertfs of the process; particularly In the preparation of the' initial listing of tasks, 
wicourage conskJeration of most of the major sources of information abodt th^ tadcs of an occupa- 
^tion: published job materials, job analysis studies, emptoyer training programs, aWlabie task inven- 
. tories, curriculum guki«s, Empirical studies, special project?, as well as employees and supervisors. Ad- 
. . visory committees made up of employers,'experienced employees, $upervis6rs, related manufacturers 
or professions, technical (Specialist^, subject matter specialists, and teachers of occupational training . 
program* can provide valuable akf-in making the key decisions described throughout the process. 

There is a real n^ to distinq.uish between job contmt that is nieiant to workers in tho occu- ^ 
pation avtinle^airft job content that is important for pre-employment training. Comfx-ehensive 
listings of potential tasks performed by workers in an occupation, in-conjuncttoij with data about - - 



how tDany worker$ do and should perform, each task, h^Jp establish the relevance of the t^s t6 that 
job-=at teast) [dri )urposes of making decisions about traming. THough some tasts may properly be- 
long to a partTcEjlar occupation, there would seldom be a coricern for pre^ployment trainFng on 
any task unless it would likely be performed by some min^mum^of workers, • * 

* From those fesks f^und to be a reasonable part of the occupation (that is, jpb* relevant to vary- 
ing degrees), it then bepomes meaningful to determine which on^ are worthy of s^me expenditure 
of instructional resources and student time. Additional kipds oflfesk information are needed to 
focus attention on the critical training needs, though relevance data also useful for this purpose,. 
Selecting those t^sks which should be of trainmg concern is a more^certain process than determin- 
ing their performance characteristics and extgnt pf job relevance. ~ ^ ^ \ 



Some. tasks nray be performed frequently in an occupation but be of trivial interest for pre- ^ 
employment training programs. This can occur for several reasons: (a) most student coutd be ex- 
pected to be able to do theltask before entering training, (b) training could be accomplished equally 
well or better on the jdh,* (^xll^sive job experience may be needed to learn a task; (d) task perfor- 
mance may differ quite radiBilly among employment situations such that "no standard learni<5g*re- 
T^trirement.can be kJentified, or te) o^ly the more ex'periejriced workers are expected to pj&rform'a 
^IWJitular task; such that early learning of it would not lilcely be retained until needed.* Conversely, 
the learn ing/need nriay be immediate and obvious. . 

, ' Job^elevant tasks may or may not be appropriate for training because of a wide range of other., 
reasons. While full resoltrtion^of this problem cannot be expected, the present jnethods attempt to 
use .the leastamount of task information that will serv« the content identification purpose in a gen- 
^eralizable manner for differing kinds of occupations. . ' t ' 

The three volumes containing directions for conducting occupational surveys are fifief ly de- 
scribed betow. Volume 5 incorporates a computer program that can be i«ed to process such occu- 
pational data. ^ . ^ 



Volume 2: Stating the Tasks o f the Job (Steps 1-6) / ' ^ 

Guides'the reader through an explicit set of procedural steps, beginning with guide- 
lines on how tcrdefine th^ scope and limits of Jhe occupational Interest for a^r- 
ticDIar inventory and survey. Discusses and illustrates various problems likely to be 
encountered»when constructing such statement? of work activity. Add it ionat pro- 
cedural s^fe<»ver the revising, editing, and pilot testing of task staten\ents prior 
to their suKequent use in occupational survey questionnaires. 

Volumes: Identifyiifg Relevant Job Performance (Sieps7i^) 

Describes the design, administration, and analysis of questionnaire surveys of 

occupational performance. The purpose of this stage of tha.process is to produce 

a description of the»extent to which task activities are part oMhe job expect3ncies 
o^v^ofkers in a particular occupation or work functipn, or to differentiate be* * 
tween fq!^ types within an occupational awa. * 



Bound separately from the training selection issues of Volume'4, ttais permits 
direct use for'such nonCurriculum purposes as validating each task asit pertains 
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. • to the 0a|jf]^ti6p^^<'Q^did estabhshing Jthe job-releva'nce of the content of • 
'» employment qualification tests. - / 

. . . - - ' » < ^ • ' ... 

Volume 4: Deri);inff Performance Reqiiiremems for TTSiQing (Steps 22 28) 

Expanding oh and accompariying|t»^'e survey- activitiaofVp^VS, thes| 
additional activities seek and procftss irfjbrmatton for making curriculum 
content^ecisions a^or^g with the;|^es of job relevancy. The procedures 
* ,ar^foGysed.Ofvpre-efTtployment^^^ ^fTcuTarly 
iclentif yir^P#ie le\^l of performartt^ to which eiwih task warrants develop- - 
ment: A sugge^ion is atso made fofvincludirtg significant technicaJ^dncepts^ 
, and areas of emphasis in the training for task competency* Statements of 
Terminal Performartce Objectives! serve*to domnrmnicate tO'Others the results 
^ of the content jdefivationplocessi * ^ . 



' : — ' .J ■ ■ r 

J\ "Curricujum CQntent/' as used in this approach, is identified 6x\ the basis both iPSts inteiKled 
usioti andits emphasis in a training program. The use of lask inclusion and emphasis as the key ' 
^ variables of "curriculum conteriF" is based Dn the conclusions of Walker and Schaffarzick (1974) 
/from their extensive sU^yof what are the important influences on student learning achievement. 
. They suggested that "achievement patterns generally follow patterns of content incjusion and em- 
phasis" (p. 99", as opposed to the influence of different media, methods, or strategies of teaching. 
With corrtent inclusion and emphasis being such 'apparently powerful determiners of what students 
W team; and Walker and Schaffarzick 's conclusion that "outcomes reflect content" (p. 03), the present 
procedures attempt to operationalize these distinctions. • l» ' 

Content "inclusion" is here concerned with whether each particular task of an occupation ' 
should or should not receive some consideration in the curriculum. Cohtent "emphasis" is con- 
cerned with the level of development of performance ability for each included task. This intended 
level of task development indicates i%ree of ta|k emphasis. AcJditionally, "emphasis" can pertain 
t© area of task emphasis, where pafrticular nonperformance features-of a task may be especially im- 
portant for attention in the training process. The complete set of job performance content derived 
for an occupational program thus would portray that program's planned and intended. pattern of 
content inclusion.and emphasis; that is, th6 curriculum content. 

- Throughout the process there are a number of terms used which are specific to this process. 
As each is needed it is defined or explained in the context of its use in Volumes 2, 3, or 4. These 
terms are brief ly defined in a glossary of ternris located in the Appendix to this Volume 1. 1- 



^PECIFIC PROQEDUF^AL STEPS 

There ar€ 28 steps for which prdcedures and guidelmes arf provided in the'several volumes. 
These stepv are listed m Table 1 .Inipdrtant considerations and limitatioQS relevant to each step are, 
^r uTe most part, included m ttm volume descrifxtions as needed for making keydeci^onsand plans 
related to the step.. Volumes 2. 3, and 4 prgvide front to back* sequencing of the procedural steps, 
with minimal need for page flipping. % # 
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Tablet 

Complete L^hiiig of the 28 Procadursl St^ts 



Volume 2 

Sttp 1 : Defm H^^i^^patipnal SoopL^, 
CONSTRUCTING THE USTOF POTENTIALI^SKS-- 



Sttp 2: Loott Writtin SoivoM. Step 5: 

$t»p3: Comtnict Initial LWiig of Tadcs. Step 6: 
;Sttp4: Obtnik ReviMS of Imtlal Tasks. 



Edit Tasks for Use in Surveys. 
^.Pikn Test the List of IH>temial Tadks. 



Volunne 3 

PLANNtNQ SURVEY DESIGN ANb ANAIYSIS ^ 
Step 7: 



Oetermine What Results Are to 
BeSouglit 

SteRS: //^iDetermine What Task Infonnation 

V IsNeeded. 
Stepid:! Oetermifie What Respondent 
_ InfrfroatkiiMsJIeidaA^.^*^ 



Step 10: 

Step 11: 
Step 12: 



Determine WhaV'Data Summaries 
and Anatyee^l, Are f4eed«d^ 



Step 11: ^ Design Survey and jtiAdminiitration. 
''^ " " PrMst QuestMNinaire\nstnidtioM * - 



and Format 



Arrange to Have Questionnaires 

Administered. 
Instruct Ijocal Administ^ors. 



Prepare Questionnaire ffesponses 

for Processing. 
Cluster Worfcere Into Job Typei. 



Step 15: Prepare Q^bnnaire Booklets. 
Step 16: JUknowle^ieCooperatkHiof AjBiencies 
and Personnel. 



Step'ig: 



Step^: 



ADMINISTERING QUESTIONNAIRES TO WORKERS AND SUPERVISORS 
Step 13: 

S^14: 

niOCESSING SURVEY DATA 

- Step 17: 

Step 18: 

REPORTING THE SURVEY RESULTS 

Step 21 : Prepare Reports of Desi^ptions and Analyses. ' ' , 

— "-7 : ' ^^-^ ' — — r::?-^ r- 

Volume4 

PyVNNING SURVg Yt)ESIGN AND ANALYStS^ADDITiOt^S ib ACtl^imO) \ 



Compute Summary Jlescrtpfive Data. 
Perform Analyses of the Survey dutttf 



Step 22 
Step 23 
Step 24 



Determine What Task lirformatkMi Is Needed. 

Detertnine What Data Summaries ind Z^lyses Are19^ed. 

Design QuestkNmeire Format artd Forms^ 



PROCESSING SURVEY DATA (AlDDITIONS TO A&TIVlfY F) 



Step 25: 
^8t»p26: 
Step 27: 



Select Tasks That Warred Training Con'Udwatwn: 
Identify Level of Task Devek>^ment. ^ 
Modify Task P e rformance Seleetkmt^ Levels^ 



STATING THE TERMINAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES.:* ^ *\ 

Step 28: State the Task P erfor ma nce Content That VMirrant^ Treining. 
Sugge it ion: TPO Expension to tndude Technical Conce0l^ Task Areas.' 
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The proctti>^ ot defJvirui LUfrt^^^uiuni cufuenr tieyins in Stt?t) 1 wnh ^intmtfal-de|lnUto]W 
-tended scope an^i fdcus of'the in^Tructio^ial prayram. Guidelines and illustrauve matepafs ar^^.pro"^ 
vided withvYHichideve^pers caruntike ar^ initial deteJrmination of the perfofm^nce situ*ti6hs and 
. |0b activities for wTiich students are to he prepared. Next, relevant job. content is identified flV " . 
means ot taskjnventones atid task performance data provid^ by persons. closest to tte^actuahjob . 
situation. For thiS purpose. Volumes 2 and 3 (^escnfc^ procedures (Steps 2 21) for coKsUucting-and • 
validating dfccupational task inventories This repres€nts tlje more traditional process which.task ' 
Slaveys ardused for jobSdescription purposes. Volume 4 adds additional proc^ures (Steps 22-28^ 
to extend/he survey to be useful also for decisions about appcopnate curriculum content. ' ' 

practice, the steps m f V olume 3 would be performed cfoncurrently'With the* steps in N/oltime ^, 
* ^4 when the survey puffB^eTs the deriyatipn of curriculum content. It should be noted that ^tfepi ' ' 
22, 23, and 24 .(of Volume 4) parallel Steps 8, 10, and 11 (of Volume^J) to produce a single Task 
Inventory Questionnaire tha^servesboth^the needs <j^f curriculum'bontent selection as .well as the 
needs for establishing t he-job relevance of tasks/ Steps 22 28 are omitted if only job description 
purposes are of iTitetest, such as for esj^bli^hing what is the performance content of an occupation 
to support the content validation of^mployment tests (FEA Guidelines, 1976; EEOC Guidelines,, 
^976) or for validating an initial listing of tasks for a?boccupation. 

The particular process used to select tasks (Step 25) simuftaneousty iflentifies th6 general revel 
to which each task should be developed and demonstrable in training (Step 2&]. These'identifica- 
tions of "task levef of development" range from (a) less than ability to actually^erform the task, 
to (b) basic ability to do the task, but with no special re^fuirements for accuracy, sp^, or excellence; 
to jc) increasingly higher levels of performance competency. 

# 

Once a task has bq|Ki selected as requiring some instruction, and the general level of develop- 
ment identified, ^t then becomes helpful to detern\ine what nonperformance aspects or features of 
that task also should be especially emphasized in the instructio/ial program. Suggestions focdeter- 
min*ng instructional emphasis are given after discussion of^-Step 28 in Volume^4. 

The full curricular process leads to the statement of task learning objectives (Step 28), which , 
arl^ called Terminal Performance Objectives '(TPOs). These statements report job relevant behavior 
and reflect what it i,s intended that students should be able to do upon comptetion of the training 
program. As such, these terminal objectives servp to focus all other curriculum' development' and ' 
analysis efforts, aimed at what Popham (1975) desi^ribed as "validated instructional products." 
Tfiese performai^oe objectives suggest wha| job content is likely to be relevant and ihiportant in 
. training a person in a given task. The job tasks, of which TPOs are elaborations, are direct state 
fnents <^job performance requirements. 



^Terminal performance Objectives da not spell out the means by which competence may be at ^ 
, tained through trainrng, but they do serve as the essential basis for designing performanqe based 
learning a^cperiences and for devefoping criterion-referenced achievement tests. TP0s express the 
interided level of perforinance development for each job-relevan\ task. They establish meaningful 
and measurable targjet goals for learning, gpon which^all other aspects oi the instructional program 
mu^t be based, regardless of.what else is done in designing meaningful learning^experiences in par- 
^ tk^lar training situations. The full derived set of TPQs for art occupation represent the planned 
'content of the curriculum, 

7 ■ ' ■ ' \: 

If instructional considerations of lirmted time or resources siToujd require that learning sorfie- 
thing less than the TPO behavior be Ihehmited objective for a particular training program, then that 
deviation should be acknowledged. Such an acknowledgement serves as the incentive to continue 
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seeking the mean§ of r^chingihat .objective. When' such amodified objective Is tfie only availp{3le 
statebient of the ISming goal^ftoo often thS need for the terminal behavior becomes obscured and " 
u6r0cognf?ed. Thus; ttie job-deriv/ed TPO should contfnueto be acknowledged a^Hhe ultimate learh- 
ing goal. \$ reaMz^ that modifications of a TPO to r^lect partiaf instructional intentions op 
* schpol-based singulations (rf the job-r^fevant k)erformance are often nedessarjj. However, school- 
modified object stou^lonot be confused with JPfls. TPOs are derived from performance require- 
n^ients of t^e job : Vhey are'not them'selVies influenced by instrcictibnal resources or student charac— , 
teri|tics. * * ^ * \ ^* ^ ^ ^ 

\ ^ ^ . 'V 

Figure i illustrates the^ueptial flow of prpcess ope»5?tion5 involved iruhis Task Survey pro- 
ce». Majo{ ufiits of the figure correspond to the contents of Volumes 2, 3/ and 4. Blocks withjn 
eaph hiajor unit ro^ighly correspond to the varioUs general ac^tivitiBs and specific procedural steps. 

^ In sunrmwy, the Task Survey ^oces& consists of-a number of integrated operations which as- 
sist researdiers and curriculum developers to mbye from the^ef irtition of the training^and occupation 
of Interest, through datacQllectk>n and analysis, to curriculum content derivjation. General elements 
of the process, achieved via the full performance of all 28 of the specific prd(:8duraLsteps, include 
suchaccompHshn^entsas: 

• . .Definition o|^the scope of the ocQjpational trajpMng interest (such as the job setting,. 

related jobs Within an occupationlul^rea, ^ nd performance contingencies). 

• Oevek>pment of a comprehensive list of tasks potentially performed by workers within . 
^he work scope defined, with tasks stated at a level and in a form suitable for making 

curriculum plans and decisk>ns. . ' ' * * ' 

< . # SeliBction' of cfuestions to be asked about each task to provide desired descriptive data on 
ta^cjelevance and/or criticalness. , 

• Piretesting of instructions or new questk>n formats. 

• Desigmof a sampling plan to obtain representative task data. 

• Prep9ration, printing;^ and distribution of the task questionnaires (including background, 
items on respondents, work settings, and organizations). 

\' 

• Administration of the qiij^ionnaires to workers arxTsupervisors in accordance with fhe 
sampling design. ' » • ' 

\ ' • Preparation of the questionnaire data for computer processing. ^ 

• Computatfbn of selected descripti^ summaries of response data for each task for each job, 
or for otherpopulation subgroups within a job. 

• * Preparation of a report of validate^ tasks and of task data obtained ^rornjhe occupational 

survey, for shayng with others. f 

• . Completbn of selected analyses of the data, depending on purposes to be served. * ' 

• 'Application of rules to select tasks for inclusion in training^,...^ — « 
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figure 2; Saqutncfl T>f procwIufal^Ral'ationi as datcr ibed ir> 
Volunm a.-d, and 4for itM^'tatk Suryiay proMtt. 
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Determination of the performance level to which edch task should^ developed in 
training. i : ^ 

Modification of ta^ sel^ions or levels in light/)f other y^vailable information on near- 
future job changes and^^speciai requirenients of local employment situations. 

Preparation of statements of Terminal PerformaHceObjectives^'^o convey to othcfrs the 
resuiW'of the content identification process and relatedinformation. 
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PUTTIWG THE PROCESS INTO 

ACtldNv 

impleAientation considerations 

Time, money^ personnel involvemef*, and coordination of'activities are important considera- 
tions m decisions and plans to implement the imk Survey process. In this section we suggest sbme 
elements that may enjer into such considerations. However, each instance of putting the process 
into action will be different, varying as a fuhction of (a) the occupational scope defined for the 
survey, (b) the complexity of the occupation(s) to be described, "(c)'the availability of previously 
devetoped task lists of good quality, (d) how readily the cooperation of necessary informants wn 
be obtained, and (e) how experienced the staff participants are in performing each of the proce 
^^^^^^ potential variations, generaf notior>s''of,resource requirements are 
jmS ^ P'^""'"3 for implementation. These suggestions assume a reason^ly 

tv^l application for a single occupatidVi. In practice, time, money, and involvement will Wry 
grwtiy from any oT»e application to artother. .- . 

Ftgure 3 portrays a Hypothetical time-activity fitxw chart, indicating sequential relationships 
betvveen procedural steps, and the approximate time requirementsof each. Whereas the 28 steps 
&re described fn the volumes in a logical sequence, certain steps may be done during the same inter- 
\i\ ''^^''^ ^ '"'^'^ *° generate the initial listing of potential tasks • 

(Stepr2-6) may be accomplished concurrently with planning and preparations for surveying fhe oc 
cupation (Steps 7-13, as well as Steps 22-24). Subsequently, about two or three months should be 
allowed for sending put questiortnaires, «ontacting respondents, and obtaining completed Task In- 
ventory Questionnaires. ' 

As a generaTestimate, about 14-15 calendar months will be required for the total process A 
large-portion of the staff effort lij<ely will b8 involved in stating thfe tasks of the job, a most impor 
tant stag? of tb^'process. While appreciable timemust be allowed for the administration of the 
questionnairfes, thisdb^s not involve much expenditure ot staff time.. In the subsequent processing 
and sporting of results, the efforts are essentially clerical in nature, primarily consuming pehwnnel 
time. The latter procedures, other than for special statistical analyses desired for a particular study 
havp been-developed to-be highly routinized. Such sifhpWrcation of procedural application will be ' 
enhanced by the prior accomplishment of effective planing in ' 



j£. - f -: ..I Steps 7 11 and 22'-24. It is in t*>ese 

earlier pJarWmg-stages.lalong with the Step.1 definitic n of the scofjfe of interest) that the most crtt 
ical decisions must be made. Steps 21 B and 27 m the " ' 
^porfant decisiqns." 



final stages of the process also will involve im. 



Table 2 jfdicates the functional roles of various types of personnel estirriated to be needed in 
certain of th#28 procedural steps The directoi*of the survey will be especially irivolved in obtain 
jng a definUfcn of intended occupational scope (Step 1); closely'^monitoring the quality of taSk 
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Table 

Functional Persorinel Roles 



7 



Role 



Procedural Steps in Which Pigrldnnel 
Are Primarily Involved ^ 



Policy Makers 
Staff: ; 

Sqrvey Director 

Technical Assistant^ and Analysts 
. Secretary — 

Staff Advisors: 

Statistical 

Computer Program ming^ 

Craft or Trade Advisory Committee 

Support: 

Keypunch 

Computer Operation 
Printing 

Informants: 

Workers and Supervisors 
Others > ^ ■ \ 

Local Administrators 

. Endorsing^ Agencies 



1.21A,21B 



10, 18.20,218,. 23 
io, 17, 18, 19. 20, 23 
14, 9.11.24. 27 



17 

18, 19,20 
15,21A,21B 



4, 5, 12,TIQ, 16 
4,27 ■ 

^13, 14, TIQ, 16 

13 




. ^ . • • • ■ > 

Statements generated (Steps 3-6); making decisions regarding survey plans (Steps 7 11, 22 24); arrang 
.ing for local administration of questionnaires (Steps 13 14); and quality assurance for the data pro- 
cessing, analyses, conclusions, and reporting of results (Steps 16-21,. 25-28). The director and staff 
assistants arnl analysts all need skills irl: * ^ * • 

1- Interviewing to identify iBsks. " ^ 

2. Clearly communicating in statements of work activity. / 

3. Attending to detail in stating tasks, planning survey questionnaires and administration, 
and cornpilin^ and reporting results. 

4. Sensitivity to the interests and concerns of employees, employers, local administrators, 
and other cooperating individuals and agencies in direct contacts with them and in re- 
pqrting their participation. 

Budgetary considerations for accomplishing the complete Task Survey pr^J^^ss for an occupa- 
tion are suggested ih Table 3t Rough estimates are given for certain compensatioVafes and expenses 
to aid in preparing forecasts of likely costs. A^use the entire process, at the timeo^ tbis writing, 
has not beeo tried out in a full operational sittiation, costs cannot be fully specif iedrVpwever, based 
^pon our experiences tf^us far with components of the process, a.ballpark figure of exp§^|5es for sur- 
veying a single typicaf occupation (excludinastaff salaries, personnel benefitySnd institutional over- 
head) is estimated tob^ around ^,000. Total costs will differ from one situation to another, de- - 
pending upon ttie.availability o^^ntributed services, scope and complexity of the occupation to be 
surveyed, staff salary rates, "availability and usefulness of prior tak lists, and experience of the staff 
in perfornrting the Task Survey process. 

The greatest «)st area is in generating the initial task lists. This function ronsunries a Jarge pro- 
portion of staff personnel costs. If good previously generated task lists are availabte, thi^ cost area 
can be reduced considerably- Thus, subsequent readministratidns of task surveys, to update the task 
information and note changes apd trends, arje likely to be about one-third to one-fourth the total cost 
of a complete first-time effort. Further reductions are reasonable to expect as the^staff gains expe- 
rience and many of the steps become routine clerical operations for data processing and reporting. 

Questionnaire administmion and subs«q[uent analyses are increasingly timg^nsuming and 
costly as multiple subgroups of respondents are added to the survey design. -The simplest and least 
costly mode is to survey a single occupation with one group of^workers spd one group of supervisors. 
Related occupations to be survey^ with the samJlTask Inventory Qju^ionhaire require another 
group of workers and of supervisors for each additional occupation^ Within an occupation,, if survey 
results are sought for several distinct types of vi^orkers or of work situations, then each of these would 
involve additional subgrogps^f^uestionnaire respondents. Each such addition produces greater com- 
plexity and cost, and greatly increases theproblem of local administrators iri locating appropriate 
persons to respond to the survey questionrtairar^The merit of including such survey variations should 
be carefully evaluated in advandl to assure that ^they will be worth the cost and effort. 



Jable 3 

Likely Budget Constderations for Complete 
One Time Survey of ari Occupation 



Budget Category 



Approximate f|ate 



Staff^laries arxf Wages 
(Professional, Clerical, Stati^ical and 
Prt)granrming Advisors) 

Staff Personnel Benefits ' 

Other Personnel Compensation: 

TIQ Respondenrs - Workers 

TIQ Respondents - Supervisors 

Local TIQ Administrators 

Craft or Trad^ Advisory Committee ' 

Travel: . 

Local Mifibge fofr Staff Interviews to CSenerate 
^ and/itot Test Task Statements 

Air Fare for Each Local TIQ Administrator 
to Attend Meeting 

Per Diem for TIQ Administrators ^ * 
Attending Meeting 

. Lofcal Mileage for TIQ Administrators 
Contacting Employers and Employees 

Supplies axl Materials: \ ^ 

Office Supplies (Expendable) . ^ 
Duplication and Reproduction 
Reference Documents VXcquisitton ' 
Uata Processing Cards^ nd Tap es 

« 

Services and Equipments; 



Computer Operation for Processing 
TIQ Data 



/ 



$10 per hour, assuming 1 hour per 
task qiiestion per person 

$15 p^ hour, assuming 1 hour per. 
^ task question per person ' ^ 

$5 per completed TIQ 



$150 plus any special analyses 
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Table 3 - Comihuad 



Budget Category^ , Ap^r<>xm)ate Rate ' 



Keypunch TIQ Responses JO mfnutes per task questior> per 

i • ' ^%&spondent 



Communications: 

^ Postage and Express (Including 
Distribution of Reports) 

Long-Distance Telephone Calls 
(to/from Local TIQArfmin^ratofs) 

Printing: , » 

- ' Copy Preparation (TIQ, Reports) 
Printing and Binding (TIQ, Reports) 

Indirect Costs and Fixed Fees 
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APPENDi: 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

Pohamtng Divisions of Work Alignments ( listed from general to specific) ' 

1 . Otcupational Area: A cluster o^ closely related jdbs, v rhere tSt relationship depends 
upon j»mmonly accepted groupings of jobs ^ re as^n of similarity of systems 
worked upon, or of common subiect matter cont int or technical concept! An 
occupational arj^^ay be called a career ladder of caVeer lattice, but alsomay en- 
compass occupations of a somewhat broader nature. 



J 



Job: 



A specifi^cTvocatton, trade, profession, craft, or 
or employrtient, where most workersjtypically a 
job title. A job'fs rrat limited Hipne empk>ymei 
within a single emptying firm. However, it is 
occupatk>nal atea or career liadder, and is distribj 
tings. The leim "occupation" is used synonyi 



ip9tion serving as^ line pf wofk 
called by the same or synonyrtk>us 
position or one worker category 
it^ at only one status level in an^ 
:ed adross maqy empk)yment set- " 
►usiy with "job." 



Dutyt #n arbitrary flivision of a job (or of an occudational area) into functional cate^ 
' gories of related tasks for descriptive purposes./ Duties represent relatively large 
segments of work performed that ^e related iiji some manner. 

^ask: A meaningful unit of work activity, generalll^ performed on the job by one worker 
within some limited period of time. It is a purposeful joboriented acth/ity of a 
worker. 



Imp/ei 




Work Activity: Same as "Task." Imputes a purposeful unit of work having 
direct vati^ in accpi|)piishing the/goals of^ Job. Thus; it wouW not * 
be a component part of a task soch that-it had value only in eolation to 
that task, but is in fact a meanirigf ui task of the job itself. 

Other terms used synonymously wi/h 'Task" ^xeJob ActivitY and Job Task. 



Pertaining to Survey Methodology M Curriculum PMihing * 

1 . Concept Inventory: A comprehensive Ijstjng of technical concepts used by worker^ 
in a job or occupafipnal area. 
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2. Critialness: The merit of a task being included in a training {[Myogram; the inctrcation of ^ 
the need for some formal 'training prior to employment. 

* 3: Curriculum:^ A structured sciries of learning outcomes; a composite of statements of "what 
is to be^ leameid" by a learner in a particular instructional pro-am; a product stating 
"Intended learning outcome!?' which have been selected and ordered, and emphasiz- 
ing what is the planned cooraryf of a program. X 

4, Curriculum Content: Selected tasks, and the degree arxl area of emj;rfiasis for each, that ^ 
are conskiered important training goals for the job or other perfornruKice situation 
\ ^ for which students areio be prepared. *. . 



5. Derived Content: tasks of a job which have been selected as'both job-relevant and critical < 

for 'inclusion in a training program. . ' 

6. Employer Expectation, Questionnaire fEEQ): An instrument by which employefr represen- 

tattverwho are knowledgeable of worker performance requirements may indicate the 
nature an^ emphasis of job content for which pre-employThent training is expected? * * • - 

7. Instruction: Whereas curricutum^is a product which states program coQtent sflxJ objectives, ' 

in$tructk)n is the process by which the intended learning outcomes woukl be achi^ed, 
noting how such learning is to be attained. - - 

J *. . . • . ^ ^ 

Job^Mived: Based on factors within the work pprfbrnwqce situatipn (not considering • 
any issues^of instructional resources or student characteristics). 

'9. Job-Derimi Learning Requiram^ts: . Same as Derived Content - 

• • , *.'■** 

10. - Occupational PerMrmance Surve^:^Jd/sk performance data resulting from the adminislll- ^ 

tk>n of a Task inventory Questk>nnaire. _ - 

<) » • 

1 1 . Occupational Survey: Same as Occupational Performance Survey, implying the administra 

tion of Task Inventory Questiormaires. * 

12. Ocw/wf/o/w/Su/WK/?fl^rf; A publicatton ' — . * 
' data, for potential use by other interested parties. , ' V. ' 

^ 3. RelevlnH Content: Tasks having direct and unmodified relationship to requiren^ents of 
(or dccurrence in). tfie work perfprmance situation. \ . 

14. Task^Areas for Twining Enipham: Areas or asplbts of task perform anoeTor knpwiedge 

which may warrant emphasis.in the training of a task. - 

15. TacArOatB; Responses of workers or supervisors to task questions contained in<^TI^ 



I i6. 



Talk Inventory: ^ oomprehensive listing of tasks performed by workers in '4 }ob or occu- 
yi* patiorai area. When a task listing is combined with one or more qJestbns to be ' *^ 

/ asked about each task, the resulting instrumept is called a Task inventory Question- * 

•» naire. When the neletfaiKS of each task to an occupation is known, the listing repre- 

sents a validated task invientory. ' ' ^ 

■ " - ■ , \ . 
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17. Task Inventory Questiennaire (TtQ): An occupational survey instrument pontalning a 

Ifj5ti|ig pf tasks and one or more selected questions about each task, with accompany- 

, mg tnstructiphs and aitswecsheets. May include questions on the background of the 

respondent dnd associated a^ncy. v «i ' 

• : . ' ^ A 

^B* Tatk Immtory^rvey: Sam'^di^ Task Inventory Questionnai^^^ . ' , 



W. /niwfo/y System ^r/SA- A comput'fer pr^^^ . 

in^ output tables of sun^ary values for each task. " ^ * . " 

20. Task QuestkHi: t)ne of SQveiAuestibns tfiat might be asked ai>Qut each Jask on a J IQ 

{^.g., freqjuency of task^perforniaricertask significance to the. job, rating of appro- . 
priate learmng toeatton for a task). 

21 . Watk^90Mtion^Faetor: A task factor kieAfied |is useful for selecting tasks that warrant * 




oon^deration In a tratning pfogra 

'\ 22. ^Tas^^dri«K^nx?m to jj^ analysis fJPtrSvkling per- 

formance da^ of use in deriving relevant and arit\ca\ oSFlYcutum content for occu- 
pational training progranis. Since the process-uses Task Inventory Questk^nnaires^ 
it is alio sbmetiiries caUed the 'Tadc lnyentpry" method. Mistakenly, the general 
approach is jato frequ^ly referred t^ as ^Task Analysis^' but task analysis more 
accurately oefers to a detailed prdcess that fbHows the accomplishm^t of the Task 
Survey analyses^ fbc^smg on pmicular in^ « . ^ . 

23. Technical Conc^: A cfass (or category) of specialized knowledge bf^ing practk:al |se 

^ td workers in the effecttvei^erformanceo^the^^. 

*"'^\, - '""^ 

24. Terminal Performance ObMcaifBS (TPOsf : Statempnts of ,the^ob-relevant teaming reguirfe- 
' , mcnts, stated in terms of task performance relevant to the intended wpyk situations. 

They ilrvc to record and communicate to others the disdved curriculu a content. 

' ^ ' ■ . - ^ . 

' , When the X|fv>bn^ 

pertinent m jut* u^l^ic^ai seating, it wouki then be called a Student ^rfor- 
ntance Ob^ctiwA Wtwcofnponent elements of ta^ perforn^hc^ 
as»ibgoais^f thetasi^^aiAfng, th^sp9dfict>perati^^ ^ 
« ' / 4k ca\\e4 EnabUnff Otjlectives, since they are enablers of 1^ intended terminal be^ 
. havk>r $iipabititvt* • * * * / ^ 

: /• ^ V r ^ ' - ' ^' 

25. TrainingProfpam: The'cfMnptete curriculum and jnstrucftion (iv/w^ and hOvA that intends 

tp prepare a personMfor initial employm^t in a targeted job ty other particular per- , 
formance situaliocL assunving no prior Job-spiecialized training or experience. A pro- 
' gram^may be coinpa^ of one or many instructional course^ancl units, whether 
mandatory or electiveYt is th^ totality of planned learnirig experipnces, classroom'- 
* _ Other, thatdefiberateiy s^ve^to prepare th^ student for efffptive empk>ymen|:«in * 

r ^ a partkniiar job or joccopation. ' ' - i» *^ ' ^ 
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I* OTHER METHOOOLCXUC5 FOR DERIVING CURRICULUM CONTENT .V \ ' ' 

. ' ReMd Center publications augmenting tbe^ros:e<^^d guidelines of the f ive volume Performance Content for Job Training are. 

L^Jt^.'''^''\'^^''^T''^ U.S. ATr Force o<cupat.ona)sbrvfiy procedures for application incivil«n contexts. Th.s version provides 
^ a useful introduction to the^nietfiodotogy of taskS<;>yentgry surveys. , 

; Procedures for Constructing^and Using Task Invehtories (R&D Series No. 91), Match 1973. 

Con^lementing the focus on the task performance content of |obs is the methodology* f&r surveying work-related technical con- 
opts which have practical use to worl6^f s in the effective performance of their |ob. Cor^ept .nver^torv procedures are dei^ibed and a 
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mers, and general lecretdHet. ^ 

^^^^J^ S/pn/f/ca^ce hf techhicaf Concepts: 'An Application to Three Occupations (R&D Senes No lOSl'. 
uecetDber 1 \ , * _ 
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RCMAT: A Computer- Program to Calculate a Measure of Associative Verbal Re/atedneJ^{Occasiona\ Paper No. 6L 1975 
OCCUPATimAkSU»lV|Y REPORTS f 
^ , Providing fielddata fprofiablishmg the methodology of the f ive.volume Performance Conmtfor Job \aining are: • . 

p\ . . rj"^^ ^yy? °^ ^ conducted for specific occupaflks. These 1974 surveys were obtained frdJlt numerous communities 

m Mht AteM distributed across the nation. Both workers and immediate supervisors, 200 per occupatiori. provtcM task data in an array 
Of expei^tal questions pertainoig to ia) task.occur?ence, (b» frequency of task performange. ic) task significance to the lob. (d) time 

• •'^P^?^' importance to the job, (f > sugfjastions of perf ormanceVoblem areas, and (g) prirrwirv 
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•* ^2?r^ on Automotive l^^edtanic^rTasli Data from Workers and Supervisors Indicating Job 

R^hvance anff Training Cfiticakms (rad No. i io>. Jand^ 1975. , 

l^l^llS^ ^ wofkeri in one metropolitan ^rM vwas conducted for entire olbupationai areas incorporating several specific occu- 
' • * iwere obtain^ onNe) t^k oqpirrence and (b) relative proportion of tinr>e spent on each task. The survey reports 
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SURVEY 0^ CURiyCULUlf DEVELOPERS . ^ * 
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